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Business Review and Prospect 


[Spiess legislation now pending and prospective Su- 
preme Court decisions on certain New Deal legisla- 
tion of the previous Congress continue to occupy the 
center of the business stage. Both the President’s stand 
on the Bonus Bill and the Supreme Court’s recent deci- 
sion in the Railroad Retirement Act are reassuring to all 
who view these problems objectively. It remains to be 
seen, however, whether the lines of reasoning which pre- 
vailed in these two instances will dominate future legis- 
lation and Supreme Court decisions. Since Congress is 
expected to adjourn by the middle of July and the Su- 
preme Court will probably recess even earlier, the next 
several weeks will decide the future of New Deal reform 
measures, and their fate will have a pronounced effect 
upon business both large and small and upon the public 
generally. Minority groups well organized and highly 
articulate will continue to exert powerful pressure upon 
Congress for various kinds of special legislation under 
the guise of social and economic reform. Hence extraor- 
dinary responsibility may be thrust upon the President 
or upon the Supreme Court in case these measures in 
their present form are acted upon favorably by Congress. 

In spite of the current political uncertainties already 
referred to and the fact that the seasonal decline in busi- 
ness usually sets in about this time of year, the recession 
in industry and trade this summer is not expected to be 
so pronounced as it was a year ago. Looking beyond 
mid-summer, there are reasons for tempered optimism. 
By August, Congress will have adjourned, seasonal fac- 
tors will be more favorable, public works will be receiv- 
ing a temporary stimulus from Government expendi- 
tures, the farmers will begin to spend the proceeds from 
this year’s crops, and inventories will have been reduced 
to relatively low levels. The combination of these in- 
fluences could readily result in a fairly substantial re- 
vival next fall in the consumer’s goods trades aud those 
industries catering to the farmers. 

The outlook for the durable goods industries still re- 
mains uncertain, and it is from this source that the more 
permanent impetus to business revival ultimately must 
come. In previous issues of the Review attention has 
heen called to the huge pent up demand for durable 
goods, and some general figures were cited. The back- 
bene of the depression can be broken only by govern- 


ment and business policies that will enable and encour- 
age business to replace its obsolete equipment with more 
efficient machinery so that costs of production may be 
lowered and consumption increased. Business can buy 
such equipment only with its profits, its surplus, or with 
capital raised by the sale of its securities. It can only 
sell its securities, however, if it is making or has reason- 
able prospects of making a profit. Anything that hin- 
ders or makes uncertain profitable operations of a busi- 
ness therefore delays its entrance into the market for 
up-to-date capital equipment and thus retards permanent 
recovery. ‘ 

It has been stated by a well-known authority that ex- 
clusive of automobiles, five-sixths of all finished durable 
goods are bought not by individual consumers but by 
business concerns. Moreover, a large proportion of the 
workers of this country normally are employed in the 
production of these durable goods. Yet we have been 
proceeding almost throughout the depression on the false 
theory that practically all buying of goods is done by 
individual consumers and that recovery can be attained 
only by increasing the purchasing power of individuals, 
especially wage earners. The Hoover Administration 
held this theory when, shortly after the financial crash 
in the fall of 1929, Mr. Hoover called the leading indus- 
trialists together in Washington and secured from them 
the promise that wages would be maintained. The re- 
sult was an artificial wage structure. For, as business 
declined and profits turned into deficits, instead of 
promptly scaling down the wage rates, many strong cor- 
porations dug deeply into their surplus and the weaker 
ones failed. Ultimately not only were wages reduced 
but unemployment increased at a rapid rate. Since cap- 
ital goods—machinery, locomotives, etc.—can be made 
to serve, though uneconomically, even after they become 
obsolete, concerns making these goods had to reduce 
their operations to the vanishing point. Even now many 
of these industries are operating at only a small fraction 
of their rated capacity, and improvement will come only 
as the profits of industry—both actual and potential— 
justify the management in replacing out of date with 
more efficient equipment which science and engineering 
has made available. As such replacements are made on 
the scale which technical improvements have made pos- 
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sible the public will gain in two ways—by an increase in 
employment in the durable goods industries, and by an 
increase of the real income of consumers brought about 


by cheaper goods and services which the more efficient 


equipment makes possible. ; 
F. A. BUECHEL. 


For Texas Data, See Statistical Tables at the End of this Publication. 


Financial 


Recent Washington developments seem to indicate that 
President Roosevelt is trying very hard to steer a “middle 
of the road” policy a’ between the conservative and 
liberal philosophies. The forthright condemnation of 
many administration policies by the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce apparently has been taken seriously. 
Perhaps this in part explains the President’s recent ef- 
forts to reassure business interests by his stand against 
currency inflation in his bonus bill veto message, the 
setting of work-relief wage rates below prevailing busi- 
ness levels, and the cautious moves by Secretaries Mor- 
genthau and Hull looking toward international currency 
stabilization. At the same time, liberal elements have 
been appeased by active administration support of 
N. R. A. extension, social security legislation with its 
heavy tax burden, the new banking bill, the stringent 
utility holding company legislation, and tacit approval 
of the Wagner Labor Disputes Bill which carries the 
germ of serious labor troubles. Many observers believe 
that the President will soon be forced to abandon his 
present compromise position and to espouse definitely 
either.a conservative or a liberal program. 

From the viewpoint of money and banking, the most 
significant developments of the month have been the 
veto of the Patman Bonus Bill, the growing financial 
difficulties of the gold bloc countries, and the progress 
of the Banking Act of 1935 through the Congress. 

The Patman Bonus Bill, providing for payment of 
the latest soldiers’ bonus with some $2,200,000,000 of 
fiat currency, passed both houses of Congress by over- 
whelming majorities. On May 22, the President vetoed 
this bill, delivering the veto mesage in person before a 
joint session of the Congress. Two points in this mes- 
sage appear to be of especial significance. First, Mr. 
Roosevelt condemned the proposed method of payment, 
pointing out the grave dangers incident to large issues 
of fiat currency, and, second, he minimized the probable 
effect of the payment as a ‘business stimulant, thereby 
implying some loss of faith in his “pump priming” 
theory of inducing business recovery by abnormal ex- 
penditures. The subsequent Senate action in sustaining 
the veto by a margin of eight votes renders unlikely any 
early payment of ‘the bonus in fiat currency. 

Although the Patman Bonus Bill temporarily is dead, 
it is interesting to speculate as to its probable effect had 
the presidential veto been over-ridden. The actual effect 
of the payment on business activity and commodity 
prices would have depended in large measure upon the 
psychological reaction of the public to this large issue 
of fiat currency. Assuming that general confidence in 
the soundness of the dollar would not have been affected, 
it seems likely that the payment would have stimulated 
retail purchasing for some time, perhaps six months, 


causing commodity prices to rise slightly during that 
period. Eventually, the new money, “being redundant, 
would have drifted into commercial banks and displaced 
a proportionate quantity of other money now in circu- 
lation. The displaced currency would be forwarded to 
the Federal Reserve Banks for safekeeping and the net 
effect would be to add some $2,000,000,000 to the al- 
ready enormous excess reserve balances of the member 
banks, which balances would be used whenever rising 
business activity made possible their lending. 

But it is entirely possible that this huge isse of un- 
collateraled currency with the prospect of further simi- 
lar issues, would have impaired seriously public confi- 
dence in the dollar and induced general fear of run- 
away currency inflation. In such event, there would 
have resulted a wholesale effort to convert money, bank 
deposits, insurance policies, bonds and other credit in- 
struments into goods, real estate, common stocks, and 
foreign exchange. Bond prices would have collapsed, 
and commodity and stock prices soared, while foreign 
exchange rates would have tended to move far above 
the good export points, involving heavy loss of gold. 
Although it seems unlikely that the above panicky sit- 
uation would have resulted, it is well to remember that 
the margin between confidence and loss of confidence 
can never be marked out clearly and that it will always 
be impossible to gauge accurately the psychological 
reaction of the public to currency manipulation. One 
more fiat currency issue might not impair confidence 
and again it might precipitate a panic. 

Of major importance to the United States and the 
world at large is the threatening monetary crisis in the 
gold bloc countries of Europe. The unsettlement of the 
international exchanges occasioned by the forced depar- 
ture of England from the gold standard in September, 
1931, and the voluntary debasement of the American 
dollar in 1933 and 1934, appears to be working toward 
its almost inevitable readjustment. Pressure on Bel- 
gium forced that country to devalue the belga by some 
30 per cent in March of this year. Similar pressure on 
the Dutch guilder developed shortly afterward and was 
withstood, although at the expense of heavy gold loss. 
Late in April, a quiet run on French gold reserves made 
its appearance, capital moving steadily from Paris to 
London and New York. During the past six weeks the 
gold reserves of the Bank of France have diminished by 
some three billion francs, or approximately $200,000,- 
000. Although French gold reserves continue to be very 
high, yet the Bank of France has thought it wise to de- 
fend the franc by raising her rediscount rate twice during 
the week of May 20-25. 

Early in June, a national plebiscite will determine 
whether Switzerland will revalue her franc or not, with 
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odds apparently even as to the result. Should Holland, 
France, or Switzerland decide on devaluation, it seems 
likely that the remaining gold bloc countries would fol- 
low suit. Such devaluation would tend to nullify the 
effect of the American cutting of the gold dollar so far 
as foreign exchange rates are concerned. It is conceiv- 
able that the French franc, Dutch guilder, and Swiss 
franc might all be debased by 41 per cent, which would 
result in restoring the old dollar parities with these 
countries. 

Should the gold bloc countries decide to devalue, it 
could be expected that the domestic prices of our export 
and import goods, such as cotton and rubber, would tend 
to drop. Likewise, the prices of many common stocks 
would be affected bearishly. Such a reaction would 
stimulate, of course, a renewed demand in Congress for 


Petroleum 


JUNE Oil Administrator Harold L. Ickes 
ALLOWABLE has authorized to Texas for the month 

of June an allowable of nearly 40 per 
cent of the total oil production authorized for the United 
States. This allowable is a little more than the combined 
amount allowed to California and Oklahoma. However, 
the total allowable for the states of the Gulf Southwest 
(including Kansas) amounts to 73 per cent of the total 
for the United States. 


MARCH In March (the last month for which 
REFINING ata are available from the Bureau of 

Mines) crude runs to stills in the Gulf 
Southwest (including Kansas) amounted to 45 per cent 
of the total for this country. Of crude runs to stills 
Texas led by far with California next in rank. Crude 
runs to stills in Oklahoma, which is second in produc- 
tion, were sixth in rank among the states, being exceeded 
not only by Texas and California but also by Pennsy]l- 
vania, New Jersey, and Indiana. 

By groups of states the Gulf Southwest leads in re- 
fining; California comes second (California refines a 
larger percentage of its production than does any other 
large oil producing state); the third group in rank is 
the Middle Atlantic states with Pennsylvania leading, 
followed by New Jersey, and with New York and Mary- 
land refining smaller quantities; fourth in rank is the 
Middle Western group, with Indiana leading, followed 
by Illinois and Ohio. Massachusetts refineries in the 


further dollar debasement, to which it is to be hoped 
that the President would not accede. 

It is possible, however, that devaluation by the gold 
bloc countries might be construed bullishly by the stock 
market on the theory that such a move would pave the 
way for an international currency stabilization confer- 
ence. The recent radio addresses by Secretary Morgen- 
thau and Secretary Hull suggesting that the United 
States would be willing to undertake currency stabiliza- 
tion negotiations, lends some support to this view, al- 
though it is difficult to believe that England will se- 
riously consider stabilizing the pound so long as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt retains his power to alter the gold weight 
of the dollar by proclamation aud so long as the silver 
buying program is under way. 


J. C. Douiey. 
Refining 


New England group refine only a small quantity, but 
even that small amount is larger than the whole of the 
Northwestern or of the Southeastern states. 


SOURCES OF 
OIL REFINED 


During March 52.7 per cent of the 
receipts of crude oil at refineries was 
derived from within the state in which 
the plants are located; 44 per cent came from domestic 
sources outside the state; and 3.3 per cent came from 
foreign sources. The refineries using large quantities 
of oil derived from within the state concerned are those 
of Texas and California; but of oil sent outside the state 
to be refined, Texas was first with Oklahoma a near 
second. Texas refineries in March received about 60 
per cent of the state’s production, and Oklahoma re- 
fineries less than a third of the production of that state. 

The bulk of Oklahoma’s ovt-of-state shipments of 
crude oil went to Middle West refineries (Indiana, IIli- 
nois, and Ohio) although a fair percentage went to re- 
fineries on the Eastern Seaboard. Most of Texas’ out-of- 
state shipments went to the Eastern Seaboard; a fair per- 
centage (about 17 per cent), however, went to Louisiana, 
and a small amount to Arkansas; about 6 per cent of 
Texas’ out-of-state shipments went to refineries in the 
Middle West. Of foreign oils 51 per cent went to the 
Middle Atlantic Seaboard, 11 per cent to Massachusetts, 
and 35 per cent to Texas and Louisiana combined. 


E. H. JoHNson. 


Cotton 


Cotton continues to play a dramatic role. In the 
United States we have recently witnessed the treck to 
Washington of the so-called “grass roots lobby,” backers 
of the A. A. A. and the Bankhead Act, to plead for con- 
tinuation of rental and benefit payments and production 
control for higher prices. In far-off Italy at about the 
same time the manufacturers of cotton from all over the 
world had likewise come together. They threatened on 


the one hand a boycott of American cotton because of 
the attempt of the United States government to maintain 
artificial prices and condemned on the other in no un- 


certain terms the continued depreciation of the quality 
of our cotton and the slipshod way in which it is packed 
and handled. 

To the casual observer the above are mere incidents, 
ripples on an ocean. True, they are, but that ocean is 
a seething mass of humanity depending on cotton for a 
living. The millions of cotton growers in over 50 coun- 
tries, and the still other millions who handle, spin, weave, 
and finish the cotton goods, all have a life stake in the 
welfare of cotton. 
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After all is said and done, the real drama on the cot- 
ton stage is not found in public meetings and loud 
speeches, but rather in the telltale figures which pull 
back the curtains and reveal the blasted hopes of the 
real producers and manufacturers of cotton. American 
cotton farmers have pinned their hopes to subsidy pay- 
ments and crop restriction. Are they mindful of the 
rising tide of foreign production which is rapidly taking 
away their foreign markets? What about this rapidly 
increasing volume of synthetic fibers? Will it drive 
prices down and bring still greater poverty? Almost 
every day brings records of higher production of these 
fibers and notices of new uses. According to the April 
International Cotton Bulletin, world rayon production 
for 1934 was 723,050,000 pounds, an increase over last 
year of 18.5 per cent. 


John A. Todd, publisher of the Liverpool Cotton 
Service, and one of the best authorities in the world on 
cotton, estimates world cotton production outside the 
United States in 1934-1935 at 14,728,000 bales, com- 
pared with 14,042,000 bales last year, 11,465,000 bales 
two years ago, and 10,917,000 bales three years ago, the 
low for the depression period. 

The International Cotton Bulletin for April reveals 
the fact that the world outside of Germany consumed 
only 5,444,000 bales of American cotton the first half of 
this year, and that it consumed 7,134,000 bales of cotton 
other than American. In another article in this same 
magazine it is pointed out that Japan increased its rayon 
production from 150,000,000 pounds last year to 200,- 


000,000 pounds in 1934. Still another article points to” 


the perfection of a method of producing a tire fabric 
from rayon which is better than cotton. What do these 
figures mean to the American cotton farmers and 
spinners ? 

When will the United States face the facts and figures 


Livestock 


April is the peak month for livestock shipments, espe- 
cially cattle and calves, from Texas to out-of-state points. 
The bulk of these shipments are destined for the Flint 
Hills of Kansas and the Osage country of Oklahoma, 
where the cattle are pastured through the summer and 
marketed in the fall. Pasturage is leased at so much 
per head for the summer, the cost varying from season 
to season in accordance with supply and demand condi- 
tions. A recent report of the United States Division of 
Crop and Livestock Estimates states that lease prices 
range from 25 to 50 per cent higher than last year and 
are the highest since 1931. The percentage of pasture 
leased is substantially larger than for the past four years 
as well as the 10-year average from 1924 to 1933. 

Forwardings of catile to the Kansas Flint Hills to- 
taled only 58,827 head and of calves 2,134 head against 
102,245 head of cattle and 9,012 head of calves during 
April 1934. Shipments of cattle to the Osage country of 
Oklahoma totaled 35,337 and calves 4,429 head against 
45,873 head of cattle and 5,908 head of calves during 


April a year ago. 


pertaining to the cotton industry and develop a long- 
time program in the light of these facts? 


A. B. Cox. 
SPIN > Spinners ratio margins advanced during 
a April to average 163 compared with 162 


for March and 165 for April last year. 
The pence margin during April averaged 4.15 d, com- 
pared with 4.09d for March and 4.07d for April last 
year. Both cotton and yarn advanced during April, but 
yarn advanced relatively faster than cotton. 

Supplies of cotton in the United States 
COTTON on Vey 1 in all hands were 9,305,000 
BALANCE cpa : h 1 
SHEET bales. On this date last year the supply 
re was 10,005,000 bales, or a reduction of 
exactly 700,000 bales. This is a distressingly small re- 
duction when it is realized that this year’s crop of 
9,469,000 bales was 3,191,000 bales less than the 12,660,- 
000 bales produced last year. Why has the reduction in 
supply of cotton in this country been so little? In the 
first place, consumption in this country this year to date 
is 361,000 bales less than last year, and exports are 
2,589,000 bales less. 

The foreign supply of American cotton has been re- 
duced much more than supplies in this country. Stocks 
in European ports and afloat to Europe are 746,000 bales 
less than last year and foreign mill stocks, not used in 
the balance sheet calculations, are down at least 500,000 
bales. 

Calculated changes in the index price based on changes 
of supply in the United States and in European port 
stocks and afloat to Europe indicate an advance in the 
price of 335 points over the index price May 1 last year. 
When changes in the index number and the spinners 
margin are put into the price calculation, the calculated 
cents price for middling 7% inch spot cotton in New Or- 
leans is 15.60 cents. Calculated in terms of percentage 
changes, the price is 15.42 cents. 


Shipments 


This sharp decline in numbers. of cattle and calves 
shipped to the grass lands of Kansas and Oklahoma is 
partly due to the depletion of herds as a result of the 
drouth and excessive commercial marketings in 1934, 
and to improvement in range conditions which has oc- 
cured in recent weeks. It is probable that farmers and 
ranchmen are retaining a larger proportion of cows and 
heifers on the farms and ranches than in former years 
for restocking, especially in the areas which suffered 
most severely from the drouth. 

Although shipments of cattle and calves to Kansas and 
Oklahoma declined drastically, a substantial increase 
occurred in forwardings to other points, notably to Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Illinois, and Iowa. There also was a 
sharp increase in shipments of cattle and calves to Fort 
Worth in comparison with a year ago. 

As a result of the partial compensation of the drastic- 
ally reduced shipments of cattle and calves to the grass- 
lands of Oklahoma and Kansas by increased shipments 
te the other points mentioned, total out-of-state plus Fort 
Worth shipments during April declined only moderately. 
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Aggregate shipments for the month were 7,066 carloads 
against 8,293 cars a year ago, a decline of 15 per cent. 
Practically all of this decrease occurred in restricted 
shipments of cattle since the total number of calves and 
sheep actually increased. 

During the first four months of this year a total of 
17,501 carloads of livestock were shipped to Fort Worth 
and out-of-state points against 18,783 cars during the 
corresponding period last year. The decrease in the 
total was entirely due to smaller forwardings of cattle 
and sheep. 

The only section of the State to report larger ship- 
ments of cattle during April in comparison with last 
year was South Texas. Reports from the high and low 
plains areas of Northwest Texas indicate sharp curtail- 
ment of shipments. As range conditions improve and 
new feed crops become available, the disparity between 
shipments during the current year and a year ago will 
widen for the next several months. With the sharp rise 
in price, however, and the improvement in quality re- 
sulting from more abundant feed, the financial returns 


to cattlemen promise to improve substantially by next 
fall and winter. 


AND EGGS Shipments of poultry and eggs from 
POULTRY exas to interstate points by rail during 

April were sharply below those of a year 
avo. Forwardings of poultry and eggs combined totaled 
113 cars, of which 72 cars were poultry and 41 cars 
eggs; during April last year there was a total of 162 
cars made up of 80 cars of poultry and 82 cars of eggs. 
The decline from last year was 31 per cent. 

The decline in rail shipments is in part due to increased 
shipments by water to Atlantic and Gulf ports. It is 
also probable that truck shipments have made further 
inroads into this traffic, especially to New Orleans. 

Receipts of eggs from outside the State were only 20 
cars, all of which came from Kansas. Last year 67 cars 
were shipped in, 63 from Kansas, 3 from Illinois, and 1 
from Wisconsin. 


F. A. BuECHEL. 


Retail Trade and Credit 


GENERAL RETAILING 


Change; change; change.—There is no well enough. 
If you can’t figure out something you know should be 
changed, change something anyhow. Buyers become 
fatigued easily. They want a new car because it is 
different; they go to a new store because it intrigues 
them; they buy a new product because of curiosity. 
There is something of the child in all of us. Too much 
change at one time is revolutionary, and confusing. A 
little change, regularly, is stimulating and interesting. 
Improve something regularly. Take lessons from the 
best of your competitors. Watch your store-front; win- 
dow display; interior layout; fixtures and inside display. 
Are your customers ever shocked and pleased by goods 
which are unusual, clever and fascinating? goods whose 
selection represents a touch of retailing genius? Force 


your customer to say, “there is a live shop!” 


Chain stores in the U.S. have done pretty well during 
the depression: 


United States—percentage chain store 
sales volume to total retail sales 
1929 1933 Inc. or Dec. 
Variety “f 2 “OZ 91.2 + 20 
Shoe _. eee M | CO 46.2 + 82 
Grocery (without meats) . 45.7 45.0 == OF 
Grocery and Meat... ===» 32.2 43.7 +ALS 
PInine CeatOnS, 33.8 35.5 ust 
RAN RO 33.9 gee 
Lr 7 ister teal eR Sate aera: | 25.1 + 6.6 
Department (inc. M. 0.) 16.7 23.9 “Te 
Women’s Apparel 22.7 23.4 AT 
meena Cipthing: 0 BE 22.0 + 08 
Vaminy Sactning on oS 20.3 =e 
Radio sie hed SU aeRO AO SRE! oS 15.6 = oe 
Restirant:. 2 13.6 14.9 +: 13 
ITI i ci 5, 14.2 0.0 
All: Chain Stones: 2.0. 200 25.2 +: 62 


Texas chain figures are interesting by comparison: 


Texas—percentage chain store sales 
volume to total retail sales volume 


1929 1933 Inc. or Dec. 
Variety __...... See, | 84.7 = "54 
Dee ose ee 43.1 “noe 
Grocery (without meats) _...._ 17.3 13.1 — 42 
Grocery and Meat... 30.0 32.0 26 
Piling States. 2 26.4 29.4 + 38 
igen Snes, RS 29.9 —. $4 
|S ERR ES eee cee © 12.5 —~ Of 
Department (Inc. M. 0.) 38.4 48.3 +. 99 
Women’s Apparel _..... 28.6 23.8 — 48 
Men’s Clothing _.____. atc: a 11.6 = 06 
Family Clothing _............ 25.2 6.1 —~ 94 
i es a 19.6 +135 
jo SaaS ate Oa ae ORE 4.5 hae 
renee 2 ee RS 15.1 + 6.2 
All Texas chain stores cn, AO 19.2 +. 2a 


U. S. Census 


As you would expect, the chain store pattern for Texas 
differs from that of the United States because of such 
factors as the lesser urbanization of this state and the 
great distances between cities of any size. 

In detail one notes that in Texas chain sales greatly 
exceed the U.S. average in the case of the Department 
Store group; that they about equal the U.S. percentages 
in the case of the Shoe, Cigar, Women’s Apparel, Radio, 
and Furniture chains; that they lag somewhat in the 
case of the Variety, Grocery and Meat, and Filling Sta- 
tion chains; and that they are way behind in the case 
of the Straight Grocery, Drug, Men’s Clothing, Family 
Clothing and Restaurant Chains. 

Quantity Discounts.— The wholesalers and chain 
stores in the grocery field are locking horns again over 
the matter of quantity discounts and arbitrary dif- 
ferentials. By and large, both are going to continue to 
live and they are going to have to live together on a 
competitive basis. Naturally, their relationship will 
always be somewhat strained. If the wholesalers were 
going to do anything violent about the chains and their 
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practices, they should have done it fifteen or twenty 
years ago. There are certainly many price abuses carried 
on under the guise of quantity discounts, but the unified, 
aggressive distribution which the chains offer will always 
appeal to some manufacturers to the extent that they 
will be willing to pay for “special services” with some 
sort of special terms. 

The Goodwin Plan.—A smart lad named Goodwin 
has developed this plan, and from it he should develop 
a very handsome salary. 

1. The Goodwin Corporation gets certain non-com- 
petitive manufacturers of consumers goods to agree to 
rebate 344% for the evidence of ceratin sales volume. 

2. Goodwin gets out a catalogue of said manufac- 
turer's goods called “Shopping Guide to Prudent Buy- 
ing. 

3. He signs up workers in churches to enlist all of 
the women in the congregations in the scheme, and to 
get them to concentrate all of their purchases on the 
brands named in the Guide. 

1. Each co6éperator must save some evidence of each 
purchase, a carton side, or a can or bottle top. These 
are collected by the church leader and mailed to Good- 
win in Chicago. 

5. Goodwin mails them a check for 2° of the sales 
represented, and bills the company for 314%. 

It reminds us of the Army and Navy stores plan 
which has been in existance for the last fifteen years. 
The idea is the same, except that in the case of the 
A and N, it is applied to stores and hotels exclusively. 
All such schemes are too cumbersome; they need too 
much promotion and strong-arm. If there is any genius 
in Goodwin’s scheme, it is in using the church groups. 
There may be enough abstract loyality in the church 
cause, to keep this involved plan going. 

Vore on Texas stores and sales.—Census of American 
Business 1933: 


Average sales 
Cities Number of Stores Sales 


per store 
250-500,000 (2 Cities) 8,022 $186,904,000 $23,300 
Houston, Dallas. 
100-250,000 (3 Cities) 7,430 $123,818,000 $16,600 
San Antonio, Fort Worth, 
El Paso. 
50-75,000 (5 Cities) 3,767 $ 76,349,000 $23,000 
Beaumont, Austin, Gal- 
veston, Waco, Port Ar- 
thur. 
30-50,000 (3 Cities) 1,883 $ 31.688,000 $16,800 
Wichita Falls, Amarillo, 
redo. 
20-30,000 (6 Cities) 2,215 $ 39,772,000 $17,900 
Corpus Christi, Texar- 
kana. San Angelo, Abi- 
lene, Brownsville, Lub- 
bock. 
10-20,000 (17 Cities) 3,910 $ 65,932,000 $16,800 
Tyler, Marshall, Sher- 
man, Paris, Temple, Cor- 
sicana, Denison, Big 
Spring, Brownwood, 
Greenville, Harlin gen, 
Del Rio, Cleburne, Pales- 
tine, Sweetwater, San 
Benito, Pampa. 
5-10,000 6,312 $ 99,620,000 $15,700 
2.500—5,000 5,866 $ 86,167,000 $14,600 
Remainder of Texas 28,509 $255,311,000 $ 8,900 
Texas Totals 67,914 $965,561,000 $14,200 


INDEXES 


Mail Order.—Sears Roebuck sales ran 22 per cent 
higher the first quarter this year than for the same period 
in 1934; Montgomery Ward ran 20.6 per cent ahead 
of 1934. Retailers selling general merchandise,—keep 
your eye on these two companies. 

Advertising Index.—The Printer’s Ink general adver- 
tising index has been moving sideways for about a year. 
It will be good to see it move into new highs again 
because it is an index that indicates general business 
confidence. P.S.—During this same period, the index 
of radio advertising has moved to new peaks; the only 
medium to show real gains. 

Check upon the first quarter—wUnited States figures, 
1935 compared with 1934, from Business Week: 


Production Per cent 
Wool consumed + 56 
Automobile production + 47 
Residential construction 28 
Lumber shipped : = +28 
Steel production oe ee el ae 
Oil wells drilled +19 
Machine tool orders : + 19 
Factory payrolls " +14 
Silk consumed a er OS ae 
Electric power produced... een a a 
Petroleum produced eee OMe * 
Factory employment RS eae ae 
Cigars and cigarettes 5 ae 


All car loadings gta a 
Cement shipped 


Cotton consumed by U.S. mills ma. 
Non residential construction ae 
Hard coal produced — 2 
Public Works and Utilities =~ 54 
Trade 
Passenger car sales + 72 
Truck sales + 36 
Rural retail sales +15 
Check transactions—140 cities T33 
Insurance sales + 10 
Dividends = = ae’ 
Check transactions N.Y. City : coat 
Department store sales 0 
Prices 
Wholesale price—784 items r 8 
Cost of living aoe 
Bond prices TRONS ak 
Stock prices aie —I8 


This is pretty good for a start. Now let’s watch the 
second quarter. 


PRICE MAINTENANCE 


The Texas Legislature adjourned without passing the 
Retail Resale Price Maintenance Bill. This is probably 
best; if this sort of thing is ever done, it should be done 
on a national basis, and not by the individual states. 
Regarding “predatory price-cutting,” The R. H. Macy 
Department Store in New York City, for years has been 
the great insurgent, refusing to be undersold and enter- 
ing price wars whenever crossed. Business Week reports 
this interesting price drama. Frigidaire is sold by 


franchised dealers at regular scheduled prices. Macy was 
getting hold of Frigidaires by means of blind agents in 
distant places and other devious means, and was selling 
the $116.50 box at $84.95. 


Of course the whole market 
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was disrupted and the dealers were in despair. The 
manufacturers finally plugged the leak and, wonder of 
wonders, Macy agreed to codperate. This store now 
sells G.E. flat-tops at regular prices less the 6 per cent 
for cash which they have always stood for. The big 
question seems to be, why is Macy cooperating in a 
price agreement? If this great leader of price free-for- 
alls is getting in line on resale price maintenance, the 
battle is half over. 


TAXES 


Here’s a new one.—The state of Washington recently 
enacted a law that imposes a 2 per cent tax on all 
goods exceeding $20 in value purchased outside of the 
state and then brought over the state border. It is 
announced as a supplement to the state sales tax of 2 per 
cent on all retail purchases, and is intended to stop 
local tax evaders who have made it a practice to do 
their major shopping in the neighboring state of Oregon 
which has no sales tax. 

Washington is the first state to attempt to plug such 
leaks, although similar conditions prevail wherever con- 
sumers can evade local taxes by short jaunts into other 
states or towns where no taxes are imposed. 

Meanwhile business concerns doing a national busi- 
ness are wondering how far the various states may go 
in attempting to regulate trade within the state by 
methods that definitely affect interstate commerce. They 
consider this new Washington law as nothing more or 
less than a tariff wall against the free flow of goods. 
—Business Week. 


LARGE STORES 


Store cooling—Harold F. Volk of Dallas, in the 
Retail Ledger supplies some interesting operating figures 
on the store’s cooling and heating system. 

Store, 6 floors and basement; built 1930; floor space 
52,500 sq. ft.; content 600,000 cu. ft. 

Cost of heating, cooling and air-conditioning (four 
year average—1931 to 1934): 





4 months 8 months 12 months 
June 1-Oct. 1 Oct. 1—June 1 Total 

Machine $1177. $266. $1444. 
Fan _ 205. 413. 619. 
Condenser Pump 134. 37. 172. 
Cooler Pump 182. 134. 317. 
Water __.. 155. 48. 203. 
Oil : eee | 23. 53. 
Carrene 103. 40. 144, 
oo ee 431. 431. 
Salary 292. 584. 876. 
Salary 170. 340. 510. 
Totals 2452. 2318. 4771. 
Aerage per month $613. $289. $397. 


It is particularly interesting to note the difference 
between the costs in the four summer months and the 
eight other months. Texas summers are long and severe. 
Store cooling is important. Medium sized stores must 
get ready to make this change. 

Marking.—The May Co. of Los Angeles reports as 
follows on machine-marking: because of permanency, 


ease of attaching and facility for remarking, we have 
used machine attached tickets wherever possible. We 
mark more than 500,000 dozen by machines annually. 

We average 250 dozen per day from our operators on 
all types of subject matter, which means that 20 opera- 
tors will move 5,000 dozen units per day. We feel that 
we have effected some very material savings in the 
operation of our department.Retailing. 

Delivery—Miller and Rhoades of Richmond, Va., 
report on delivery costs for 1934 as follows: 

Average number of cars in use, 24. 

Average miles per day per car, 43. 

Average operating cost per mile, 55 cents. Includes 
parts, painting, depreciation, merchandise insurance, 
uniforms, gasoline, oil, tires, tubes and all garage 
costs. 

Cost per package, 614 cents. Includes all above costs 
and salaries, rent, light, heat, water.—Retailing. 
Advertising has as its major mission the selling of 
goods by giving such information to the prospective 
buyers that they may judge the usefulness of these goods 
to themselves, and whether the price is in line with the 
probable utility. Of course there is wide latitude in the 
matter of presenting the goods so that they may make 
the most favorable impression on the reader, but basic- 
ally, actual information and reasonable truth should 

dominate the advertising presentation. 

Codes and standards are interesting because they are 
targets to shoot at. The following code, submitted by 
the National Association of Better Business Bureaus, is 
being considered by the NRDGA at the present time: 

No statement or representation shall be used in adver- 
tising: (1) which has the capacity or tendency to 
mislead or deceive the consumer. This shall include 
generalizations and implications. (2) Which attacks 
competitors or which reflects unfairly on competitors’ 
products, services or methods of doing business. (3) 
Which lays claim to a policy or practice of generally 
underselling competitors. (4) Which is a “bait” offer, 
wherein the customer does not have a fair opportunity 
to buy the advertised product. (5) Referring to cut 
prices on trade-marked merchandise or other goods, in 
such a manner as to lead the public to believe that all 
the merchandise sold by the advertiser is similarly low 
prices, when such is not the fact. (6) An advertiser 
shall be willing to fully substantiate the accuracy and 
fairness of any statement which he submits for publica- 
tion. (7) No advertiser shall use any subterfuge to 
frustrate the spirit and intent of these Fair Practice 
Standards, the purposes of which are to prevent adver- 
tising which misleads the consumer and to prevent 
advertising which is unfair to competitors. 

Advertising is going to improve in content and use- 
fulness; honest advertisers will force the issue so that 
their advertising will not be negatived by the adver- 
tising of dishonest and stupid men. Advertising is only 
efficient so long as it carries weight with the readers. 
Don’t kill the goose that lays the golden egg. However, 
it is our belief, that the merchants and stores are doing 
a much better job of advertising, on the whole, than 
the national advertisers. But, all must do a better job! 
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SMALL STORES 


Food stores.—The most important requisites to success 
in the retail food business are: 

i. An attractive modern store. 

2. Credit control. 

3. A store large enough for efficient operation and 
customer appeal. 

1. A full line of foods, including meats. 

5. A comparatively low operating expense. 

6. A store with personality. 

—Carl Dipman in Progressive Grocer. 

Note where Mr. Dipman places credit: and note the 
last item! 

Make your store stand for something. Small retailing 
is a personal, an individual business. Don’t run a store 
that is exactly like a thousand other stores. Make it 
different; make it represent you; and make the people 
like it because it is you and your store. If you can’t 
do this much your store will always be insignificant and 
unimportant. 


GENERAL CREDIT 


Mr. M. A. Warner who sells drugs in El Paso, makes 
an interesting summary of his credit experiences in the 
Retail Ledger. 

We like credit. Credit brings in extra volume that 
holds down the ratio of fixed expense. We do over 
$250,000 a year in one store, and our ratio of credit 
sales is about one-third, the same as it was when we 
did one-half this volume. 

It is a stable volume. A few years ago, cut-rate stores 
came to town and people thought we might have to go 
out of business. We did have to work pretty hard on this 
problem but, during all this time, we had no anxiety 
about our charge customers. 

Credit customers are better customers. They are re- 
curring customers, and they come to the store without 
high advertising costs. Our average sale per customer 
is 76c, and this high average is due to the size of the 
purchases of our credit customers. (Good work: The 
Department of Commerce St. Louis Survey showed that 
the average drug store sale was 30c—EGS.) 

There is little extra expense. One girl is able to take 
care of our 2,000 accounts. She gets out the statements 
in one day, and we insist that they must be in the mail 
by 6 p.m. on the 28th. 

Losses. During the depression our write-offs ran 114 
per cent of our credit sales. We could have tightened up, 
but we didn’t. Normally, the loss is much less. 

Summary. There isn’t any expense connected with a 
charge business that compares with the cost of getting 
that same amount of business of the same quality in any 
other way. We like Credit! 

Passing it on.—Last week’s issue of the Retail Mer- 
chant’s Association Bulletin carried the following sum- 
mary which is most interesting: 


Fourteen types to avoid in granting credit 

1. An individual who only has 100 days work a 
year. 

2. A man who appeals for credit, who has “always 

paid cash.” 

A person who takes no thought for tomorrow. 

A charity credit. 

Married people living beyond their means. 

6. People trotting in the “Cod Fish Aristocracy.” 

The man who asks for credit on his supposed 

christianity. 

8. A swelled head when asked for references. 

9. A professional dignity man who tries to use dignity 
as an asset when asked to pay or for references. 

10. Credit to minors without an order. 

11. The shiftless young man without a bank account. 

12. People who hold out on charge accounts to pay 
installments. 

13. A man not willing to tell you of his financial con- 
dition and his ability to pay, thus giving you 
a chance to prove his statements. 

14. Advancing cred’t after broken promises. 

What would your list of “types to avoid” look like? 


U1 vo 


COLLECTIONS 


Good work.—The Women’s Specialty Stores took to 
heart what we said last month about their collection 
ratio. Here are the figures: 


Texas Bureau Report—Ratio of Collections 
to Outstandings 


Women’s Spe- 


1935 All Stores cialty Stores 
January __. ie 36.3 35.8 
February - SR ERs 34.6 35.7 
March peter as, : 36.1 35.3 
April 36.5 38.0 


Take a look at that April figure of 38! 

Amos Parrish had a little fun recently in his little 
magazine when he suggested that perhaps some executive 
should OK the collection letters which the Credit Man- 
ager sends out. It was all done in good part, but of 
course the Credit men objected strenuously. I tend to 
agree with the Credit men. There is probably no one 
ir a store who knows better just what to say to 
delinquents, and when, than the credit man. If he doesn’t 
know, and if he endangers the good-will and sales 
volume of the store, then it is a case for a new credit 
man. 

The Credit World has some good collection forms and 
letters in its May issue. 


E. G. SMITH. 


RETAIL CREDIT 


The ratio of credit sales to net sales during April 
averaged nearly one per cent above that of a year ago 
and the ratio of collections to outstanding accounts 
improved by one and one-half per cent. 
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The ratios show that small department stores were the by large department stores, dry goods-apparel stores, 
most conservative in credit extensions, followed in order women’s specialty shops, and men’s clothing stores. 


APRIL CREDIT RATIOS IN TEXAS RETAIL STORES 
(Expressed in Per Cent) 


Number of Ratio of Ratio of Ratio of 
Stores Credit Sales Collections to Credit Salaries 
Reporting to Net Sales Outstandings to Credit Sales 
1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 
All Stores . ie oleh wat Sr neees Gees a ea 63 60.9 60.1 36.5 35.0 1.4 15 
Stores Grouped by Cities: 
Abilene 6 5 54.7 52.8 27.0 30.0 18 22 
Austin 4 4 57.5 59.1 38.9 38.4 4 |: 
Beaumont 3 3 60.4 60.2 39.4 31.1 1.4 1.7 
TES SEEN Crs aa een een eater 8 8 66.6 66.0 38.0 35.9 1.4 1S 
Fort Worth - 6 6 56.3 54.6 32.2 29.7 1.3 15 
Houston : es 7 7 63.2 63.1 41.7 39.7 1.3 1.2 
San Antonio - 2 3 57.2 57.4 36.8 40.0 0.9 1.0 
Waco = 4 4 60.7 59.1 33.9 31.3 1.4 14 
All Others 23 23 57.6 55.8 34.0 33.5 18 ZA 
Stores Grouped hewn to Type of Store: 
Department Stores (Annual Volume Over $500,000) 17 17 Bao. Ga een 36.0 L3 1.4 
Department Stores (Annual Volume Under $500,000)... +s. 20 20 59.0 58.6 29.6 29.1 18 2.0 
Dry Goods—Apparel Stores : aise 4 4 60.3 59.7 32.6 32.1 1.9 2.3 
Women’s Specialty Shops ; Ei : 12 12 63.9 63.0 38.0 35.1 1.1 1.2 
Men’s Clothing Stores Rane a ® | 10 65.2 64.2 39.8 37.2 14 1.6 
Stores grouped according to Volume a Net Sales during: 1934: 
$3,500,000 down to $2,000,000 3 naw 6 6 64.0 67.1 39.5 38.1 EJ ye) 
$2,000,000 down to $1,000,000 : Cae SSE eee 9 9 60.3 58.5 34.2 35.5 IZ 15 
$1,000,000 down to $300,000 : Pawiteg. 18 54.2 51.1 39.1 40.5 a 1B 
Less than $300,000... ee 31 30 57.9 54.8 36.0 31.4 2.3 2.6 








Note: The ratios shown for each year, in the order in which they appear from left to right, are obtained by the following computations: (1) Credit sales 
divided by net sales. (2) Collections during the month divided by the total of accounts unpaid on the first of the month. (3) Salaries of the credit department 
divided by credit sales. 

The data are reported to the Bureau of Business Research by Texas retail stores. 




















PETROLEUM 
Daily Average Production 
Subscription to the (In Barrels) 
April March April 
XA 1935 1935 1934 
TE S BUSINESS REVIEW Panhandle _.. 60,100 63,650 55,150 
North Texas Rees 58,100 57,550 56,600 
$1.00 per year West Central Texas... 23,900 25,750 26,550 
West Texas . ; 152,700 152,900 138,350 
East Central Texas fs 49,850 52,150 45,900 
East Texas ___.. _... 443,950 444,850 454,050 
Conroe: ie tees 44.300 47,400 49.000 
Southwest Texas - Ss ee 60,050 48,750 
COMMODITY PRICES Coastal Texas _ aso ee 133,000 113,350 
pany — — SEARS. 2s Z __....._.1,029,700 1,037,300 987,700 
Wholesale Prices: em UNITED STATES __..... 2,967,450 2,574,550 2,417,100 
U. S. Bureau of Labor RR so 130,964 111,786 
Statistics (1926 = 100) 80.1 79.4 73.3 - ; ee agi a 
9c ¢ NOTE: rom merican etroleum nstitute. 
The Annalist (1913 = 100) 5 153, 123.5 108.6 
l 74.9 73.1 64.4 N Devel in T 
a $176.23 $172.46 $161.33 sigs ot aaa tara 
Bradstreet’s $ 980 $ 966 $ 9.16 April March April 
Farm Prices: 1935 1935 1934 
U.S. Department of Agricul- Permits for new wells ai 1,053 1,122 902* 
ture (1910-1914 = 100) _. 111.0 108.0 82.07 Wells completed __. met 1,019 974 944, 
U. S. Bureau of Labor 7 ESOS | SS ata ere 735 757 686 
Statistics (1926 = 100) 80.4 78.3 59.6 Gas wells 15 31 22 
Retail Prices: Initial Production (In Thou- 
Food (U. S. Bureau of Labor sands of Barrels) ; 2,931 2,899 2,709 
Statistics, 1913 = 100) 124.1 igi’ 107.47 
Department Stores (Fairchild’s *Revised. : 
Publications, Jan. Norge: From The Oil Weekly. 
1931 = 100) : 86.3 86.3 89.4 


Gasoline sales as indicated by taxes collected by the State 


*On gold basis based on exchange quotations for France, Switzerland, Holland; Comptroller were: March, 1935, 74,614,000 gallons; February, 
Belgium included to March 12. 


tRevised. 1935, 66,593,000 gallons; March, 1934, 69,368,000 gallons. 
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STOCK PRICES TEXAS RETAIL SALES* 
i ercentage Change in 
105 oe — Number ‘ Dollar en 
Standard Indexes of the Securities pi Apr., 1935 Apr., 1935 —— 
Markets: Report- from from Year-to-date 
421 Stocks Combined 67.5 63.9 79.6 ing = Mar., 1935 Apr., a Ros: 
351 Industrials 78.9 75.4 88.3 Abilene 6 + 10.4 185 + 03 
33 Rails 29.4 27.8 49.3 Austin 9 + 33 + 21.4 + 10.5 
37 Utilities 59.1 53.2 76.3 Beaumont 1 r 15.2 t 29,] 11.5 
> Corsicana 3 t 18.7 + 21.9 rm Se 
Nore: From Standard Statistics Co., Inc. Dallas 10 4.6 t 12.0 + 93 
El Paso 3 O25 + 22.6 + 45 
TEXAS CHARTERS Fort Worth 6 + 26 + 10.2 = ome 
: Houston 9 + 16.5 + 17.0 ae 
oe: a Lubbock > +7 ~ 15 ~ eee 
Capitalization* $2,064 $1,900 $1,331 oe — 4 : — 4: +36 n . 
Number 165 1621124 a eg a = 
_ . Temple 3 + 12.4 + 17.2 10.4 
Classific ation of new corporations: ; Tyler 2 — 97 +182 Sale 
Ol 42 38 30 Waco 4 ee HS + o8 
Public Service B ol Wichita Falls 3 +19 +44 - 15 
srenmnaaatinng i — a a All Others 19 +130 +138 — 05 
Banking-Finance 5 10 4 ae ‘ ‘ 2 j 
Real estate-building 20 16 14 STATE ___.. 932 +34 6+13606+ 49 
Transportation 5 ] ] Department Stores (Annual i 
Merchandising 39 47 37 volume over $500,000) 18 = i> +118 r 5.4 
General % 28 16 Department Stores (Annual 
Foreign Permits 38 30 36 volume under $500,000) __33 + 88 134 thes 
Number capitalized at less than $5,000 71 57 18 Dry Goods-A pparel Stores ....10 + 10.5 + 12.9 — 25 
Number capitalized at $100,000 or Women’s Specialty Shops _.16 r 0.9 14.1 + 69 
more 4 1 1 Men’s Clothing Stores 15 + 31.2 + 28.4 + 13.5 








a j *The classification by towns includes all of the stores reporting as indicated 
n thousands. in the classification by types of stores. 
tRevised y ty 


: ; Note: Re » > Q 3 s "sei Tex: tai Ps. 
Nore: Compiled from records of the Secretary of State. ore: Reported to the Bureau of Business Research by Texas retail stores 








BUILDING PERMITS APRIL CARLOAD MOVEMENT OF POULTRY AND EGGS 
April March April Shipments from Texas Stations 
1935 1935 1934 
Abilene $ 272,480 $ 1,944 $ 4,360 OR eens Cars of Eege 
Austin 293,196 221,254 67,116 Chickens Turkeys Chickens Turkeys 
Beaumont 46,008 37,350 15,233 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 
Big Spring 5,329 3,910 3.085 TOTAL 8 15 61 6 4 1 69 132 
Brownsville 6,255 2,970 Intrastate 1 1 28 «#50 
a nwood — res = Interstate 7 14 61 65 4 l 41 #82 
adleburne 28: 2,515 9 >} . 
Corpus Christi 29.185 54437 —«25,790 Tar apernane: Shigneme metint 
Corsicana 17,460 6,000 730 New York sititlies Is 29 - ib 
Dallas 529,736 341549 264,641 Ilinois Ne 5 0 
Del Rio 5,696 2,835 2.677 ~ ea husetts 4 2 : 3 
Denison 750 200 4.400 ew Jersey << ie ae ig 
El Paso 629,491 19,712 18,550 Pennsylvania - oe 2. 
Fort Worth 556,208 88,150 63,800 taacacr 2 : 16 21 
Galveston 50,384 27,307 55,252 oo 1S = 
Harlingen 5,970 7,225 1,183 Missouri Reso a 
Houston 503,580 318,768 «262,845 eae A 2 
Jacksonville 200 17,100 oe - 3 
Laredo 3,800 4,135 1,000 California 1 95 ee ee pee. 
Longview 175,000 154,600 105,000 ae es, 
Lubbock 6,258 5,213 7,375 Rhad a tala : 
McAllen 6,500 4,825 750 > ecendleongamy 3 ci 
Marshall 8,625 6,750 3,673 ee ‘ 2u 
Palestine 16,903 24,947 17,012 a ag > a 
Pampa 25,300 20,727 12,600 Netrask : - 
Paris 20,865 5,670 9,020 — aska 3 
Plainview 2,000 7,600 33,250 owe - 4 
Port Arthur 24,480 24,403 13,819 North Carolina I 
San Angelo 14,630 11,900 4,750 Receipts at Texas Stations 
San Antonio 375,070 244,378 48,122 TOTAL 48 118 
San Benito 2,492 2,430 Intrastate 2 «51 
Sherman 3,715 3,975 6,739 Interstate 20 67 ’ 
Snvy . » 
~ arse 3.800 6.630 pend Interstate Receipts Classified | 
Tvler 102,368 76,152 42,817 Ka nsas 20 +63 
Waco 33,647 61,927 80,387 Illinois 3 
Wichita Falls 26,509 41,289 9,109 Wisconsin __ pees ag ites, | 
TOTAL Z $3,807,010 $1,858,477 $1,192,425 Note: These data are furnished the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Division 
steel of Crop and Livestock Estimates. by railway <fficials through agents at all stations 
Note: Reported to the Bureau of Business Research by Texas chambers of com- which originate and receive carload shipments of poultry and eggs. The data 


merce. are compiled by the Bureau of Business Research. 
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LUMBER CEMENT 
(ls Boasd Feu) (In Thousands of Barrels) 
April March April 
April March April 1935 1935 1934 
1935 1935 1934 ME: are 
Southern Pine Mills: ee _ 347 «278354 
Average Weekly Production Shipments _ . . : > ae 327 316 
per Unit 238,190 229,478 217,057 Stocks __. . 682 666* 617 
Average Weekly Shipments United States 
per Unit 247,636 241,421 201,336 Predation ae 6,136 4,299 6,544 
Average Unfilled Orders per Shipments ¥ 5 6,196 4,.878* 6,492* 
Unit, End of Month 577,688 582.271 779,984 Stocks _. 21,229 21,289* 21,557* 
Capacity Operated 27.9% 18.9% 29.6% 
Nore: From Southern Pine Association. Revised 
ee iane Youn U. S. Department of Intez!or, Bureau of Mines. 
TEXAS COMMERCIAL FAILURES 
COTTON MANUFACTURING IN TEXAS 
Apri} March April April March April 
1935 : 1935* 1934 a8 1985 1034 
Number - - 23 29 19 Bales of Cotton Used 2,786 3,743 5,952 
Average Weekly Number 6 6 5 Yards of Cloth: 
Liabilities $249,000 $404,000 $235,000 Produced 3,511,000 4,638,000 5,621,000 
Assets $107,000 $183,000 $109,000 Sold - : 2,689,000 3,929,000 2,636,000 
Average Liabilities per Failure $ 10,826 3.9: ’ Unfilled Orders 6,510,000 7,078,000 8,984,000 
€ ies per Failure $ 13,931 $ 12,368 .  Aetive Spindles 130,899 127,160 157,565 
ea ee a Spindle Hours _ 24,981,000 26,297,000 46,790,000 





Note: From Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Nore: Reported to the Bureau of Business Research by 16 Texas 


BANKING STATISTICS 
(In Millions of Dollars) 














cotton mills. 


April March April 
1935 1935 1934 
Dallas United Dallas United Dallas United 
District States District States District States 
Debits to individual accounts By sre : eee eeeeee ea... $567 $31,192 $735* $39,779* $628* $39,819* 
Condition of reporting member banks on— ort ate ‘oe 
Loan and _ investments—total__ pee) eh Rees fe AO OBER 4O7 1S Se SOG: 17462 
Loans on securities—total_.._— LAER SEMA ee ODES yl EAE PEE 3.112 48 2,974 61 3,577 
To brokers and dealers: : 
In New York weet a is Boa ee Srcigioiog ae cie tae men fear Mai OA 881 5 720 + ig 
og oe OS ee inn ania Sone ees ee rpc Wait ee pine a omen 184 1 170 7 ¥ 
To ‘others: slic 5 ht eng ge DA en Te LONE Te ey Lene 2,047 42 2,084. T t 
Acceptances and commercial paper pee a ag otc eareere RR os Ee eerie Ses ee core Tae 387 3 436 t t 
Loans on real estate : SEG ler nae DEE aS Paes cP ar ie aE ES 2 35 963 25 966 7 t 
Other loans __.. Rea eee Ne eee ee TF $934 111 3,233 + 7 
U. S. Government direct obligations re Ta te TOs en hl ee 7,324 163 7,280 + f 
Obligations fully guaranteed by U. S. Government... A eee en eh. eee le 709 36 702 si tT 
Other securities Sie he hea ee MI aE Phe ee ein) et 2960 41 2.918 + 7 
Reserve with Federal Reserve banks... i, LOR en Dope a 65 3,532 70 3,047 68 2,588 
Cash in vault... : ‘ Py oul ie ae tiie ete eras ak he mae 261 9 270 8 231 
Net demand deposits. Paair as Sue el eS Oe SS a Se eae | Bean amen 
Time deposits __ Tet ene eG lk ee ak. 
pr SNA sl ee ees ae 947 52 1,016 4A 1,055 
Due from banks i ppc eines Roar Se eS See ae 1,872 149 1,732 129 1,536 
Due to banks __. PONE Rete ea oN Nanna 4513 141 4,285 119 3,593 
Borrowings from Federal Reserve banks - ee cal, ton ua pee See cae eee Ore yer casar ne ibe BS 6 
*5 weeks. tNot available. Note: From Federal Reserve Board. 
APRIL SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK CONVERTED TO A RAIL-CAR BASISt 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep Total 
1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 
Total Interstate Plus Fort Wortht.____ 5,638 6,886 721 660 347 399 360 348 7,066 8,293 
Total Intrastate Omitting Fort Worth ____ 844 673 159 331 14 5 15 122 1,032 1,131 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS __ 6,482 7,559 880 991 361 404, 375 470 8,098 9,424 
TEXAS CAR-LOTt SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK JANUARY 1 TO MAY 1 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep Total 
1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 
Total Interstate Plus Fort Wortht._. 12,745 13,375 2,404 2,381 1,556 1,390 796 1,637 17,501 18,783 
Total Intrastate Omitting Fort Worth... 3,337 —-1,825 698 879 78 26 126 419 4239 3,149 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS ___ 16,082 15,200 3,102 3,260 1,634 1,416 922 2,056 21,740 21,932 
tFort Worth shi ts are bined with interstate forwardings in order that the ‘bulk of market disappearance for the month may be shown. 





tRail-Car Basis: “Cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and 


Norg: These data are furnished the United States Bureau of Agricultural Ecenomics by railway officials through more than 1,500 station agents, representing every 


livestock shipping point in the State. The data are compiled by the Bureau of Business Research, 





TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 








1927-1928 
1928-1929 
1929-1930 
1930-1931 
1931-1932 
1932-1933 
1933-1934 


COTTON BALANCE SHEET FOR THE UNITED STATES 


AS OF MAY 1 


(In Thousands of Running Bales Except as Noted) 


Carryover 


Aug. 1 
3,762 
2,536 
2,313 


Final Ginnings 


Imports 
to May 1* 


285 
368 
311 
69 
82 
96 
112 
83 


Report 
March 20t 
12,783 
14,297 
14,548 
13,756 
16,595 
12,703 
12,660 
9.469 


Total 
16.830 
17.201 
17,172 
18,355 
23.046 
22,481 
20.948 
17,298 


Consumption 
to May 1 


5,307 
5,306 
1.848 
3,899 
3,927 
4.218 
1,458 
3,896 


1934-1935 


The cotton year begins August 1 


MAY 


Abilene 

Amarillo 

Austin 

Beaumont 

Dallas 

Denison 

E] Paso 

Fort Worth 

Galveston 

Houston 

Laredo 

Port Arthur 

San Angelo 

San Antonio 

Sherman 

Waco 

Wichita Falls 
Miscellaneous 

STATE 

Bakeries 

Beverages 

Brick, Tile, Terra Cotta 
Cement Plants 
Commercial Printing 
Confectioneries __ 
Cotton Oil Mills 
Cotton Textile Mills 
Crude 
Electric Railway Car Shops 
Electric Railway Maintenan 
Flour Mills 

Foundries, Machine Shops 
Furniture Manufacturing 
Hotels 

Ice Cream Factories 
Laundries, Dry Cleaning 


Meat Packing, Slaughtering 


Petroleum Producing 


*In 500-pound bales 


No. of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments 
23 
28 
14 

10) 
207 
12 
63 
110 
16 
200 
10 

1] 
30 
153 
19 
38 
47 
583 
1.604. 
17 


Q 
oO 


10 
27 





ce and Operatio 


us 
YINMNOSOBASSCAOK- 


JS) 


w 
oS 


Men’s Clothing Manufacturing 


Millwork 

Newspaper Publishing 
Paper Box Manufacturing 
Petroleum Refining 


Power and Light Companies 


Quarrying 

Railroad Car Shops 
Retail Stores 

Saw Mills 

Structural Iron Works 
Wholesale Stores 


tGin run bales, 


Workers 


—_—-Y 


May 
1935 

134 
1,581 
392 
1,335 
10,865 
707 
1,656 
5,918 
739 
18,399 
178 
7,197 
392 
5,027 
163 
1,286 
1,082 
13,304 
70,955 
907 
100 
241 
880 
606 
155 
152 
1,034 
5,541 
303 
1,695 
547 
2,026 
453 
1,612 
319 
1,162 
2,736 
1,123 
378 
1,040 
225 
13,257 
7,832 
811 
1,977 
12,702 
824 
624 
4,334 
504: 


April 

1935 
419 
1,428 
162 
1,309 
11,105 
634 
1,679 


4,920 
149 
1,307 
1,083 
13,504 
71,29] 
935 

G3 
219 
873 
585 
164 
212 
1,256 
5,614 


cou 


May 

1934 
423 
1,377 
136 
1,257 
11,687 
684 
1,681 
5,497 
791 
19,038 
165 
6,322 
382 
4,741 
593 
1,171 
1,208 
13,900 
71,353 
89] 


6,091 
274 
1,681 
512 
1,963 
368 
1,532 
264 
1,083 
2,507 


nting 


Percentage Change 


round bales as 


from 
April 


1935 


+ 10.7 


15.2 


— 


KOR WNORUOCENE eh 


— 


— 


— 


—_ 


i ' ' T ' | 1 
KOM BH AWN BE HOMUH TIO Uw 


3.6 


~) 


COwWNN US Ub 


RS De Nw 


me NDAD EAEN WH wink 


Vom 


+ 


Exports 


to May 1 


6,186 
7,194 
6,121 
5,906 
7,397 
6,521 
6,485 
4,097 


N 
Co 


to 
SNAINONSMUWwW 


Ne 


ve 


| 


' 
i) 


! 
| 
nN 


Total 
11,493 
12,500 
10,969 

9,805 
11,324 
10,739 
10,943 

7,993 


half 
hati b 


iles. 


Balance 
May 1 

3,337 
4,701 
6,203 
8.550 
11,722 
11,742 
10,005 
9305 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS IN TEXAS CITIES CLASSIFIED BY CITIES EMPLOYMENT GROUPS 


Average Weekly Wage 
per Worker 


May 
1935 


$15.87 
19.60 
9.34 
19.51 
26.07 
10.39 
12.96 
12.05 
33.79 
24.07 
25.41 
18.31 
21.77 
14.58 
11.89 
19.86 
13.92 
20.32 
10.34 
16.62 
29.47 
13.08 
27.53 
27.94. 
20.89 
25.92 
16.50 
13.55 
20.15 
24.97 
13.20 


April 
1935 


May 
1934 


$15.70 $16.1] 


20.38 
10.11 
18.34 
25.42 
11.50 
13.12 
11.27 
31.58 
24.65 
25.82 
18.15 
20.90 
15.08 
11.86 
19.70 
13.95 
20.75 

9.74 
16.83 
29.16 
16.32 
27.40 
27.89 
21.70 
26.06 
16.27 
14.12 
19.81 
25.13 
14.10 


19,90 

9.90 
19.13 
23.88 
12.09 
11.18 
12.77 
32.68 
23.10 
25.12 
18.43 
19.48 
13.49 
10.45 
21.30 
14.58 
17.48 

9.07 
15.56 
27.42 
15.52 
26.28 
26.32 
21.24 
25.01 
16.24 
11.74 
16.06 
24.05 
11.91 


Women’s Clothing Manufacturing 


Miscellaneous 
STATE 


i= ee 
. 1,604 


TOTAL WEEKLY PAYROLL* 


u of Business Research, 


coéperating with the United States 


4.855 
70,955 
$1,614 


71,291 
$1,593 


Bureau 


CO bo met et Otome now EBewWwohWeliy 


One De HH Oe 
{ + 4 
CNIWNREMWrAIN 10 


any 
o 
woe eOHN Nee nd 


pan 


20.43 


$22.75 


19.28 19.50 
$22.34 $21.67 





